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THOMAS HARDY 


Will Thomas Hardy live as a novelist or a poet, or both, 
or neither; who shall say? That he has achieved the im- 
mortality of the Abbey is certain, but Henry Francis Cary 
occupies an honored place in the Poet’s Corner next to Dr. 
Johnson, and not one person in ten today remembers who 
he was; while William Blake, whom we now recognize 
asa great poet and one of the greatest artists that England 
has ever produced, lies in a grave in Bunhill Fields, in a 
grave that remained unmarked fora century; indeed, when, 
a year Of two ago, it was sought to honor him with a 
stone, no one knew exactly where the grave was, and the 
best that could be done was to cut thereon: “Near this 
spot” etc. So contemporary appraisement is not always final. 

But Hardy’s fame was so slow a-growing, he lived so 
long, some of his novels are such moving tragedies, he 
became so entirely the Grand Old Man of letters, that we 
have come to have a feeling of reverence almost for every- 
thing he did. It has frequently been asked: why did he, 
at the height of his career, discontinue the art in which 
he was so eminently successful and devote the last thirty 
years of his life to poetry, which, it has been said, would 
have been even less read than it is, had he not already 
attained great distinction as a novelist. Thanks to the 
courtesy of my friend and fellow-collector, Mr. Paul Lem- 
petly of Cleveland, who has permitted me to reproduce 
several most interesting letters, 1 am ina position to shed 
some light upon this question. 

As we all know, Thomas Hardy was an architect by 
profession, and his first acknowledged appearance in print 
was an unsigned article in Chamber's Journal for March 
18, 1865, “How I Built Myself a House.” His first pub- 
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lished novel was Desperate Remedies, but we have recently 
been informed that he wrote an earlier novel, which was 
submitted to Macmillan and rejected on the advice of their 
reader, John Morley. Subsequently the manuscript was 
offered to Chapman & Hall and was declined by them at 
the instance of George Meredith, who advised the author 
to write a novel with a plot. The title of the earliest novel 
was to have been The Poor Man and the Lady, than which 
there could hardly be a poorer title. We have every reason 
to suppose that the manuscript, except four or five pages 
“spared by some accident,” as Hardy told Gosse, was de- 
stroyed, and upon our author's second venture as a novelist 
he steered clear of the excellent publishing house of Chap- 
man & Hall, and sent his manuscript toa publisher of novels 
with plots, William Tinsley, the sponsor of Lady Audley’s 
Secret, The Moonstone, East Lynne, and many another thriller 
and shocker,a man quite as much interested in the stage asin 
his own affairs. Tinsley says in his Random Recollections of an 
Old Publisher,—and they are random recollections indeed, 
this is one of them: —“Mr. Trollope’s success as a novelist 
was almost wonderful, and the more so because as soon as 
death stopped his prolific pen, the author and the books 
died at the same time, for no one reads or thinks about Mr. 
Trollope now.” This was perfectly good English opinion at 
the end of the last century. But to return to Hardy: Tinsley 
says: “I read a good many manuscripts almost every year 
during the time I wasa publisher. One I read, and took an 
especial interest in, was Thomas Hardy’s first novel, called 
Desperate Remedies. In fact, 1 read the work twice, and 
even though I never thoroughly made up my mind, that 
it was the sort of work to be a great success, I certainly 
thought it contained some capital characters and charac- 
ter drawing. But Mr. Hardy had dragged into the midst 
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of excellent humorous writing almost ultra-sensational 
matter; in fact, incidents unworthy of his pen and the 
main portion of the work. Still, I quite thought that there 
was enough of the bright side of human nature in it to 
sell at least one fair edition. However, there was not, but 
for a first venture I do not think Mr. Hardy had much to 
complain about.” 

Now the fact is that Tinsley declined to risk his own 
money on Desperate Remedies, and Hardy himself financed 
the publication, as is evidenced by a letter to Tinsley in 
my own collection, from which I quote. 


BocKHAMPTON 
DorcHESTER 
Dec 20: 1870. 
Sir, 

I believe I am right in understanding your terms 
thus—that if the gross receipts reach the costs of pub- 
lishing I shall receive the £75 back again, & if they are 
more than the costs I shall have £75, added to half the 
receipts beyond the costs (i. e. assuming the expendi- 
ture to be ἔιοο & the receipt £200 I should have re- 
turned to me £75 +50 =125). Will you be good enough 
to say too if the sum includes advertising to the cus- 
tomary extent, & about how long after my paying the 
money the book would appear? 

Yours faithfully 


THoomas Harpy 


The book was not a success; indeed, as Hardy himself 
says in a letter written in 1915, “it was nearly snuffed out 
mainly by an article in The Spectator. But it revived and 
had a good sale for a first book.” What would “Old Tinsley,” 
as he came to be called, say could he know that today 
copies of this book, even in poor condition, fetch a thou- 
sand pounds, and are hard to come upon even at this price? 
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Tinsley continues: “I purchased the copyright of Mr. 
Hardy's second novel, called Under the Greenwood Tree. 
In that book I felt sure I had got hold of the best little 
prose idyll I had ever read. By ‘little’, 1 mean as regards 
the length of the book, in which there is not more than 
about four or five hours’ reading; but, to my mind, it is 
excellent reading indeed. I almost raved about the book, 
and I gave it away wholesale to pressmen and anyone I 
knew interested in good fiction. But, strange to say, it 
would not sell. Finding it hung on hand in the original 
two-volume form, I printed it in a very pretty illustrated 
one-volume form. That edition was a failure. Then I 
published it in a two-shilling form, with paper covers, 
and that edition had a very poor sale indeed; and yet it 
was one of the best press-noticed books I ever published. 
But even though it is as pure and sweet as new-mown 
hay, it just lacks the touch of sentiment that lady novel- 
readers most admire. In fact, to my thinking, if Mr. Hardy 
could have imported stronger matter for love, laughter 
and tears into Under the Greenwood Tree, the book 
would have in no way been unworthy of the pen of 
George Eliot. 

I tried Mr. Hardy’s third novel, called A Pair of Blue 
Fyes, as a serial in my magazine, and in book form, but 
it was by far the weakest of the three books I published 
of his. However, a good deal owing to my praise of him, 
and the merits of Under the Greenwood Tree, Mr. Hardy 
was engaged to write his novel, called Far From the 
Madding Crowd in The Cornhill Magazine, and for that 
he found more readers than for any book I published for 
him. Of course, Mr. Hardy was quite within his rights 
in not offering me his third book, although I had paid 
him rather a large sum of money for A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
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However, there is no doubt The Cornhill offer was a 
large one, and started Mr. Hardy afresh on his career as a 
novelist, for just about that time it was by no means certain 
he would not return to his profession as an architect, from 
which he could then have obtained a good income. At 
all events, he told me, soon after I did business with him, 
that unless writing fiction paid him well, he should not 
go on with it; but it did pay him, and very well indeed.” 
Under the Greenwood Tree is just as delightful as Tinsley 
says it is, but it was not until Far From the Madding Crowd 
was published that Hardy’s success was great enough to 
turn his thoughts definitely from architecture to litera- 
ture. Far From the Madding Crowd made its author famous. 
It was first published anonymously in the magazine and 
was indeed widely attributed to George Eliot, but it came 
out in book form under its author’s name. One of my most 
prized possessions is the complete manuscript of this 
magnificent novel: when it came to light some ten years 
ago, one page was lacking, and its owner intending that 
it should be sold for the benefit of the British Red Cross, 
Hardy supplied the missing page and sent it with a letter 
to the owner, Mrs. Reginald Smith, which I also have, and 
which reads: 
Max Gate, 
DorcHESTER. 
Jan 23: 1978. 
Dear Mrs. REGINALD SMITH: 
How surprising that you should have found the MS. 
of Far from the Madding Crowd! 1 thought it ‘‘pulped’’ 
ages ago. And what a good thought of yours—to send 
it to the Red Cross, if anybody will buy it. 
What I should best like you to do in forwarding it to 
send it as from yourself (which of course it would be), 


&, if you like, to add that it is sent with my approval 
& that I wrote the missing page at your suggestion. 
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FACSIMILE, SOMEWHAT REDUCED, OF A PAGE OF MANUSCRIPT 
OF FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 


Any other details you can add as to its being lost for so 
many years (more than 40), ἅς, &c, would add to 
whatever value it may possess. 

I am sending separately the missing page. 

I mention—what you may already have thought of, 
that if the sheets are at present loose they should be 
fastened together before you part with them. I suppose 
there is not time to have them bound? which makes 
people bid higher. (How shameless I am to try to puff 
my own MS! But an author’s proper modesty 15 cast 
to the winds in these times & in this cause). 

As to the portion of the Hand of Ethelberta MS. I 
should like to have it back if you are quite willing to 
return it—not otherwise. Then I will try to find the 
remainder. 

We were talking of Mr. Smith’s pleasant visit to us 
with you, quite lately. I always feel so glad that he 
came. I lunched at the Athenaeum once last year, & I 
so missed him. We used often to meet there. My wife 
sends her kindest remembrances, & I am 


Yours always sincerely 
Tuomas Harpy. 


After the publication of Far From the Madding Crowd, 
Hardy’s position as a distinguished novelist was secure. He 
had found his metier and his public. 

Anthony Trollope was, as far as I know, the first novelist 
to take a county of indeterminate size and people it with 
the children of his mind. In his novels he had taken an 
imaginary county, Barsetshire, dotted it with imaginary 
villages and houses, small and great, and peopled the whole 
countryside with characters which are as real to his readers 
(and he whois not a reader of Trollope can hardly claim to 
be a novel reader at all) as any people of their acquaintance. 
Hardy took this idea and greatly enlarged and elaborated 
it. The south of England became his especial province, and 
he called it “Wessex.” He described actual places under 
fanciful names which scarcely disguised them to the intel- 
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ligencia, which was his public until, as time went on, he 
seemed to have secured a monopoly of the countryside 
that he called “Wessex,” which word appears for the first 
time in Far From the Madding Crowd. As book followed 
book, he gave fanciful names to well-known towns, vil- 
lages, and hamlets among the south coast of England until 
the whole country was charted as in an ordinance map. 

The Hand of Ethelberta, which followed Far From the 
Madding Crowd, is a poor novel, but it, in turn, was fol- 
lowed by what is in my judgment Hardy’s masterpiece, 
The Return of the Native. 

It is not part of this essay to call the roll of Thomas 
Hardy’s novels. We come to his last, Jude the Obscure. A 
popular lecturer, with whom I do not always find myself 
in accord, has recently published an article in which he 
gives the high and low peaks touched by Hardy in his 
novels. He regards The Return of the Native and Tess as his 
best, and Desperate Remedies and Jude the Obscure as his worst. 
There can be no doubt that Desperate Remedies is very poor. 
Authorities differ as to Jude; personally, I dislike it exceed- 
ingly, but it is only fair to say that by some it is thought 
to be very fine and it undoubtedly does contain some mag- 
nificent writing, but I can neither excuse nor forget its 
black pessimism. One thinks of the lines 


‘‘There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.”’ 


Hardy never permits one of his ptincipal characters to 
catch the tide—with the result foreseen by Shakespeare. 
No appointment is ever kept by the tight party; if an 
important letter is stuck under a door it goes under the 
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carpet as well, to be found long after irreparable damage is 
done. At Monte Carlo the chances are against one, yet 
one hears of and occasionally experiences good fortune: 
not so in the pages of Hardy. In Jude the tragedy becomes 
too horrible for words—almost grotesque. I refer, of course, 
to the chapter in which young Jude, being informed by 
his mother that another baby is expected, bursts into tears, 
and exclaiming “Ὁ, God, mother, you never a-sent for 
another and such trouble with what you've got!”, goes 
home and hangs his little brother and sister to pegs, and 
then himself, in the same dreadful manner, commits 
suicide. The only natural incident in this awful chapter 
is that the mother, finding three little corpses hanging 
like outworn garments behind the bedroom door, faints. 
We may not agree with that incorrigible optimist, Brown- 
ing, that 
‘God's in his heaven: 
All’s right with the world,”’ 


but to believe, as Hardy seems to, that in lieu of God there 
is a Malign Spirit above us and about, laughing and jeer- 
ing like Mephisto in Faust at our futile efforts to raise our- 
selves by our bootstraps,—well, I don’t, that’s all. And I 
hold with that very wise man that if there were no God 
we should have to invent one. 

The appearance of Jude let loose a storm which had 
been some time a-gathering. John Henry Harper, one of 
the publishers of Jude, says: 

“After our serialization of Tess of the D’Urbervilles in 
Harper's Bazar, Hardy offered us a new story he had in hand 
for publication in our Magazine. We wrote to him saying 
that we should be delighted to have another serial from 
his pen to run in our Monthly, but that for obvious reasons 
we must first be assured that it would be in every respect 
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suitable fora family magazine. Hardy replied that it would 
bea tale that could not offend the most fastidious maiden: 
so we began Jude the Obscure. It had not progressed far 
in Hardy's hands, before he informed us that he was dis- 
tressed to say the development of the story was carrying 
him into unexpected fields and he was afraid to predict 
its future trend. With the keenest sense of the awkward- 
ness of the situation, he promptly and magnanimously 
proposed that we should either cancel our agreement with 
him and discontinue the story or make any changes in the 
serial form which we might deem desirable. We accord- 
ingly wrote to Hardy: Our rule is that the Magazine must 
contain nothing which could not be read aloud in any 
family circle. To this we are pledged. You will see for 
yourself our difficulty, and we fully appreciate the annoy- 
ance you must feel at being called upon to modify work 
conscientiously done, and which is best as it left your 
hands, from an artist's point of view. I assure you that I 
felt properly ashamed for every word of protest I had to 
Write to you about the second instalment of The Simple- 
tons, the title under which Jude originally appeared. 

Hardy has always been an ultra-sensitive and 
conscientious writer, and some of the brutal and i gnorant 
attacks made on Jude discouraged and disgusted him. He 
wrote us December 24, 1895, as follows: ‘I write for the 
moment on another question respecting Jude. 1 am much 
surprised, and I may say distressed, by the nature of the 
attack on it in the New York World which has just come 
into my hands. This is the only American notice of the 
novel I have yet seen, except Mr. Howells’ in the Weekly. 
Ido not know how far the World is representative of 
American feeling and opinion. But it is so much against 
my wish to offend the tastes of the American public, or 
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to thrust any book of mine upon readers there, that if it 
should be in your own judgment advisable, please with- 
draw the novel?” 

It was the uproar which Jude created, and especially the 
scathing criticism of Jeannette Gilder in the New York 
World, which led Hardy to abandon, and forever, his career 
as a novelist. The review which was signed by the lady 
could not fail to distress the author of the book which 
began its chequered career as The Simplerons, became Hearts 
Insurgent, and ended as Jude the Obscure. The headlines were 
in key with the article itself: 


THOMAS HARDY MAKES A NEW DEPARTURE 
IN JUDE THE OBSCURE 


THE AUTHOR OF TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES ISSUES 
A Book That Has Scandalised the Critics 
and Shocked His Friends 


It contained such passages as these: “What. has happened 
to Thomas Hardy?...I thought that Tess of the D’ Urber- 
villes was bad enough, but that is milk for babes compared 
with this.” Here are three headlines to separate passages: 


“ΝῸ NEWSPAPER WOULD PRINT IT”’ 
““COARSENESS AND BRUTALITY ”’ 
“TOO FILTHY TO PRINT” 


Hardy took, or seemed to take, no notice of the review, 
but we may be sure that the barbed words of the lady 
rankled for he never wrote another novel. 

Very shortly he wrote to Messrs. Harper, his publishers, 
this: 
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This letter reproduced, abundantly proves—if proof 
were necessary—that Hardy was a most sensitive and con- 
scientious writer, and we can easily imagine his surprise 
when six months later he received a letter from Miss 
Gilder requesting an interview: the letter reads as follows: 


July 13th, 1896, 
Hore Cecit, Strranp, W. C. 
Dear Mr. Harpy: 

I hear that you want to brain me with Sitting Bull's 
war club. Instead of that pour coals of fire on my 
head by letting me interview you regarding Jude. I 
should like to get your side of the argument and to 
know from you whether there is a bit of autobiog- 
raphy in Jude’s boyhood. If you knew how much 1 
admire your work and the position I give you among 
living novelists you would know that my review of 
Jude was written in no unfriendly spirit. I return to 
New York on the 23rd of this month and nothing 
would give me greater pleasure than to tell my readers 
some i views in regard to Jude, for 1 do not want 
to seem unfair or Sahar. 

Sincerely yours 
JEANNETTE L. Gitper. 
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Comment upon this amazing communication is hardly 
necessaty. The way of the reporter is hard—upon the 
other fellow. Agitation and discussion prolonged between 
gods and mortals are as the breath of life to newspaper 
man of woman: they stop at nothing, “the position I give 
you among living novelists!” forsooth. 

The dignity and magnanimity of Hardy’s reply is just 
what one would expect from so modest and kindly a 
gentleman. It is a privilege to quote it. 


SAVILE Cius, 
107 Piccapitty W. 
July 16, 1896. 
My Dear Mapam: 

I have to inform you in answer to your letter that 
ever since the publication of Jude the Obscure I have 
declined to be interviewed on the subject of that book; 
& you must make allowance for human nature when I 
tell you that I do not feel disposed to depart from this 
rule in favour of the author of the review of the novel 
in the New York World. 

I am aware that the outcry against it in America was 
only an echo of its misrepresentation here by one or 
two scurrilous papers which got the start of the more 
sober press, & that dumb public opinion was never 
with these writers. But the fact remains that such a 
meeting would be painful to me &, I think, a disap- 
pointment to you. 

Moreover, my respect for my own writings & reputa- 
tion is so very slight that I care little about what hap- 
pens to either, so that the rectification of judgments, 
&c., & the way in which my books are interpreted, do 
not much interest me. Those readers who, like your- 
self, could not see that Jude (though a book quite 
without a ‘‘purpose,’’ as it-is called) makes for moral- 
ity more than any other book I have written, are not 
likely to be made to do so by a newspaper article, even 
from your attractive pen. 

At the same time I cannot but be touched by your 
kindly wish to set right any misapprehension you may 
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have caused about the story. Such a wish will always 
be cherished in my recollection, & it removes from my 
vision of you some obviously unjust characteristics I 
had given it in my mind. This is, at any rate on my 
part, a pleasant gain from your letter, whilst I am 
ἡ . never the worse for a touch 
or two on my speckled hide"’ 
as the consequence of your review. 
Believe me, dear Madam, 
Yours sincerely 


Tuomas Harpy. 


Miss Gilder’s reply to this in a measure redeems what 
one is bound to describe as an error of taste as well as 
judgment: 

Dear Mr. Harpy: 


I knew you were a great man but I did not appreciate 
your goodness until I received your letter this morning. 


Sincerely yours 
JEANNETTE L. GILpeER. 


With this the incident closed, but no more Gabriel 
Oaks and Marty Souths and Michael Henchards arose in 
his brain, or, if they did, they vanished unrecorded; no 
more pure women like Tess take and retain possession of 
ours. The loss is beyond measure; certainly no conceivable 
number of short and pessimistic poems can reconcile us toit. 

In 1916, my friend, the late Clement Shorter, secured 
Hardy's permission to print in an edition of twenty-five 
copies a short poem entitled, “Domicilium,” written be- 
tween the years 1857 and 1860. It is autobiographical in 
its nature, and as I feel that its author's death removes any 
objection that he had to its wider publication, I quote 
from the copy Mr. Shorter gave me one day which we 
spent happily together in his lovely library at Great 
Missenden. 
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JEROME KERN, IN HIS IMPORTANT HARDY COLLECTION, 

HAS A COPY OF THE FIRST EDITION OF JUDE IN WHICH IS THE ABOVE 
INSCRIPTION. IT SHOWS THAT ALMOST TEN YEARS AFTER 
PUBLICATION THE JUDE INCIDENT 
STILL RANKLED 


DOMICILIUM 
Tuomas Harpy'’s earliest known production in verse. 
(Written between 1857 and 1860). 


It faces west, and round the back and sides 
High beeches, bending, hang a veil of boughs, 
And sweep against the roof. Wild honeysucks 
Climb on the walls, and seem to sprout a wish 
(If we may fancy wish of trees and plants) 

To overtop the appletrees hard by. 


Red roses, lilacs, variegated (sic) box 

Are there in plenty, and such hardy flowers 
As flourish best untrained. Adjoining these 
Are herbs and esculents; and farther still 

A field; then cottages with trees, and last 
The distant hills and sky. 

Behind, the scene is wilder. Heath and furze 
Are everything that seems to grow and thrive 
Upon the uneven ground. A stunted thorn 
Stands here and there indeed; and from a pit 
An oak uprises, springing from a seed 
Dropped by some bind a hundred years ago. 


In days bygone— 
Long gone—my father’s mother, who is now 
Blest with the blest, would take me out to walk. 
At such a time I once inquired of her 
How looked the spot when first she settled here. 
The answer I remember. ‘‘Fifty years 
Have passed since then, my child, and change has marked 
The face of all things. Yonder garden plots 
And orchards were uncultivated slopes 
O’ergrown with bramble bushes, furze and thorn: 
That road a narrow path shut in by ferns, 
Which, almost trees, obscured the passerby. 
Our house stood quite alone, and those tall firs 
And beeches were not planted. Snakes and efts 
Swarmed in the summer days, and nightly bats 
Would fly about our bedrooms. Heathcroppers 
Lived on the hills, and were our only friends; 
So wild it was when first we settled here.”’ 
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Hardy's first regular appearance as a poet was in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine for November, 1875, when he pub- 
lished a bowdlerized version of “The Fire at Tranter 
Sweatley’s,” which appeared first as originally written in 
1867, in Lionel Johnson’s The Art of Thomas Hardy, pub- 
lished by Elkin Mathews and John Lane in 1894, and sub- 
sequently in Wessex Poems in 1898. Thus early did Thomas 
Hardy turn his attention to the art to which he devoted 
himself after the appearance of Jude, and from that time on- 
ward for more than thirty years Thomas Hardy never 
again, so far as is known, took up his pen to write a novel, 
—or, to state the matter another way, his career asa 
novelist was of twenty-five and his career as a poet of 
thirty years’ duration. There is some reason to believe that 
Hardy grew somewhat impatient with his public, in that 
it continued to read his novels with ever increasing appre- 
ciation and interest and gave ‘comparatively little heed to 
his volumes of verse. He claimed that for the first twenty- 
five years of his literary | careet he wrote- -to-please the pub- 


sheface i is that-gloom and pessimism, relieved only here and 
there by flashes of sardonic humor, is not the stuff out of 
which the finest poetry is made. 

His Dynasts is a noble effort, not, to my mind, efvceetiees 
successful. It is a poetic drama in three stout volumes, 
purporting to give a history of the principal dynasties of 
Europe during the Napoleonic period, and may be com- 
pared with Thomas Carlyle’s so-called History of the French 
Revolution, and though I detest Carlyle and my admiration 
for Hardy as a man and as an author is very great, yet 
the French Revolution is, 1 believe, the greater work. It is 
written in prose, yet it reads like verse; whereas,T he Dynasts, 
written largely in blank verse, reads like prose. 
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Thomas Carlyle! his name brings up a host of memories. 
I well remember when he died. It was thought that a 
great man of letters had passed away, the greatest since 
Samuel Johnson, it was said. The honor of burial in the 
Abbey was offered—and declined: his work was his monu- 
ment without a tomb. Half a century passes: we now know 
him to have been all wrong, in everything. The voice 
which we took to be the voice of a great philosopher 
was merely the grousings of a great dyspeptic shrieking 
for silence, in lower case, italics and caps. Our prophets 
today will seem just as foolish tomorrow. 

It is not for us of this generation to evaluate finally the 
respective merits of Hardy, the novelist, and Hardy, the 
poet. Asa novelist, he is the last and one of the greatest 
of the Victorians; as a poet, he is Georgian. Certain it is 
that at the time of his death the world respected and 
esteemed him as the author of a group of novels which 
are in their way unsurpassed. In them nature is described 
so frequently and so marvelously as to almost become a 
living thing. Take, for example, the opening chapter of T he 
Return of the Native. One feels that Egdon Heath is older 
than the sea. “Who can say of a particular sea that it is 
old? Distilled by the sun, kneaded by the moon, it is re- 
newed in a year, in a day, in an hour. The sea changes, the 
fields change, the rivers, the villages and the people change, 
Egdon remains.” And this vast, sombre, unenclosed wild 
waste, haggard, as a man is haggard, and practically un- 
peopled, is a fitting stage for a tragedy which is Aeschy- 
leuian in its intensity. 

That Thomas Hardy had a deep love for and was a 
close observer of nature must be obvious to all who have 


— 


etration of her secrets; but it is chiefly nature in her 
gloomy, not to say her austere moments. When nature 
is gay—and nature can be gay—she is not in harmony 
with him. Not for him has she “a voice of gladness and 
a smile”; not for him does “she glide into his darker 
musings and steal away their sharpness ere he is aware.” 
These are matters of temperament. Thomas Hardy de- 
lighted, it would appear, to dwell upon the seamy side 
of life: we await with interest a considered biography 
which will tell us whether, in his own life, he was such 
a pessimist as his writings suggest. The conversation of 
Tess with her little brother occurs to me. 

“Did you say the stars were worlds, Tess?” 

“Yes. 

“All like ours?” 

“I don’t know, but I think so. They sometimes seem 
to be like apples on our stubbard tree. Most of them 
splendid and sound—a few blighted.” 

“Which do we live on—a splendid one or a blighted 
one?” | 

“A blighted one.” 

“’Tis very unlucky that we didn’t pitch on a sound 
one, when there were so many more of ’em!” 

“Yea, 


The world, according to Hardy, is for all and forever 
“blighted.” One might venture to remind the great nov- 
elist of the Roman saying that “the truth is in the 
middle.” 

I rank Hardy’s novels as follows: 


The Return of the Native 

The Woodlanders 

Far From the Madding Crowd 
Tess 
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In the usual sense of the word Hardy never wrote a 
“popular” novel but he more nearly approached popularity 
in Tess than in any other. 

It does not matter about the sequence of the rest; some- 
times I follow Tess with The Mayor of Casterbridge, and 
sometimes with Two on a Tower which its author called “a 
slightly-built romance.” “Slight,” but delightful. 

As Hardy’s readers increased in numbers and followed 
his characters from place to place, he became the recipient 
of hundreds, perhaps thousands, of letters, asking him 
if Sandbourne is not actually Bournemouth and is not 
Casterbridge, Dorchester? and similar questions. Thus it 
was that when the novelist received a letter from a gentle- 
man who appeared to be making a handbook to the Hardy 
country, Hardy promised him his assistance. The letter 
written from Brussels in 1896, by which time his career as 
a novelist had closed, shows that he welcomed the idea 
and why,and in the following pages Hardy is at considerable 
pains to identify all the important places in his fanciful 
geography. Doubtless his “rudimentary notes” have been 
expanded, but enough has been given us and in the auto- 
gtaph of the author himself to add very greatly to our 
pleasure in reading the “Wessex Novels,” or in following 
afoot, awheel, or in motor,—as I have done,— his tragic 
figures in their pathetic efforts to escape destiny,—accord- 
ing to Hardy. 

A more delightful journey through “England's green 
and pleasant land” can hardly be imagined, after a thorou gh 
reading of Hardy’s novels, than a tour throu gh the Wessex 
country, especially if it be undertaken with a sympa- 
thetic companion. A good place to begin is with the 
historic city of Winchester, and the journey may profit- 
ably be broken, almost before it is begun, by a visit to 


ie 


Selborne,not many miles away,where the immortal Gilbert 
White, the author of The Natural History of Selborne lived 


and died and was buried in the churchyard of St. Mary’s 
Church. 
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